tractive figure of Julie that in the course of years I must
unintentionally and subconsciously have tried to be as
much like Julie as I could."

S "As a young man in 1909 M. spent six weeks with an
attack of arthritis in a Budapest hospital, where the nurses
were nuns. He told me that one of the nuns who were
nursing him had two gold teeth, then considered the
height of style. 'It was tactless of me,' said M., 'but I
couldn't resist asking her how it happened that she, a
nun, had expensive gold teeth.' The nun replied, casting
down her eyes, 'Before I became a happy nun, I was an
unhappy society girl.'"

(Incidentally, lying in that hospital bed with all my
joints, including my ten fingers, bandaged and thickly
covered with black ichthyol salve, I contrived to write in
longhand a comedy entitled The Guardsman, which was
a success in Budapest, Vienna, Berlin, Rome, and Paris,
flopped miserably in New York, but was revived there
fifteen years later, in 1924, by that great American act-
ing couple Lunt and Fontanne. They also made a movie
of it that was long popular.

The question about the gold teeth and the nun's reply
occur unchanged in one of my plays, a tragedy called
Sacred and Profane Love. This was the first of my plays
in which my wife Lili appeared in Budapest. An English
version was made by the poetess Edna St. Vincent Millay,
and produced in New York in 1923 by Arthur Hopkins
under the title Launzi.)
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